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Che Hittites. AH Forgotten People. TTT. 


[By JosepH OrrorD.] 


For Hittite writing we fortunately possess a bilingual, and 
bialphabetical text though a very short one, and the Hittite 
as well as the duplicate version have been .translated, so that 
we have a firmer basis to work upon than when cuneiform 
writing was first attacked. 

Unfortunately the inscription is not a monumental text, pre- 
sents only some seven characters, and its duplicate version is 
inscribed not in well known letters such as Greek, but in Baby- 
lonian cuneiform. 

A further fact much to be regretted is that the precious doc- 
ument has until quite recently been lost, and the following re- 
marks depend upon copies of it. 

The relic known as “ The Boss of Tarkondemos,” was a thin 
circular silver plate and is thought to have formed the orna- 
mental top of a mace, or sceptre. It was so thin that the in- 
scription in relief upon the one side, appeared in cuse upon the 
other. 

The engraving consists of a central figure of Hittite aspect 
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and costume, that is to say wearing boots turned up at the 
toes, and a long robe descending to the knees at the back, but 
cut short above the knees in front. He grasps in his hand at 
arms length, as do the rock cut figures at the Karabel pass, 
and on the mutilated relief from Corchemish, a long staff, and 
the muscular force indicated by the attitude of the arm and 
exposed legs is striking. 

Both before and behind him are seven Hittite characters, 
each series being a duplicate of the other. Surrounding them 
is a circle, beyond that and between it and the margin of the 
disk, therefore in the outer circle, is a single Babylonian arrow 
head inscription. 

This well nigh priceless antique was once in the possession 
of M. Jovanoff of Constantinople, and was there copied by an 
Orientalist named Mordtmann, also an impression of it was 
taken by M. Lenormant. 

Dr. Mordtmann published his drawing in an obscure German 
periodical, and also referred to it in an article upon the Van- 
nic cuneiform inscriptions, that is to say texts in arrow head 
characters dictated, not by Assyrian or Babylonian kings, but 
monarchs of ancient Armenia. 

This last article was read by Professor Sayce, who tried to 
trace the owner of the boss, but only succeeded in finding 
Mordtmann’s drawing. He ascertained, however, that the 
“boss” had been offered to the British Museum and discarded 
as a forgery, but whilst it was there an electrotype had been 
taken, and it is upon this copy that our knowledge of it is 
based. 

The translation of its short cuneiform text is “Tar, rik- 
“timme sa mat Erme,” or “Tariktimme, King of the country 
“Erme,” or “Tarqu u-dim-ne sar mat alime-e Tarqu dimme, 
“king of the land of the city am I,” reading —— ideo- 
graphically for city instead of as Er, and me, as the personal 
pronoun. 

There is no doubt but that the reading of the Hittite hiereo- 
glyphs of which the two central ones are true hiereoglyphs, that 
is determinants for “king” and “country,” the one being a 
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representation of the conical tiara worn by Hittite princes, so 
well delineated in the portrait of King Khitisar on the Egyp- 
tian monuments; the other a drawing of two of the peculiar 
mountain peaks, so common in southern Asia Minor, whilst 
the other characters are syllabic, and it doubtless reads the 
same as the cuneiform version. The first word Tarqu being 
indicated by a goat’s head. 

We have not the space to enter upon a consideration of the 
analogies between the names of the Hittite kings mentioned 
upon Assyrian records such as Tarqulara and Tarkhunazi, or 
of the Cilician monarch Tarkondemotas mentioned by Tacitus 
and Dion Cassius and called Tarkondemos by Plutarch, until 
at last we have a Christian bishop of Cilicia, the Hittite coun- 
try spoken of by Theodoret, named Tarkondematos. The 
ancients believed the Etruscans of Italy came from Asia 
Minor, and the name of Tarquin seems closely connected with 
Tarkon or Tarqu. The root Tar is probably to be found in 
Tarsus, capital of Celicia, whose coins have a deity standing 
upon the back of an animal in true Hittite style; also in 
Tarshish, a town founded by Phoenicians coming from near a 
Hittite city, for Sidon is close to Kadesh upon the Orontes. 

The publication of the Hittite inscription was speedily fol- 
lowed by two important discoveries bearing upon two peculiar- 
ities in the historical career of our own alphabet: It is gener- 
ally supposed that the genesis of our alphabet can historically 
be easily followed up by tracing it through the Greek to the 
Phoenician letters, and these again to the Egyptian hieratic 
forms which were selected from much more numerous hieratic 
signs, by Phoenician traders with Egypt and utilized by them 
to form an alphabet. 

This theory valuable in itself and perhaps to a certain extent 
true will require reconsideration because it left two important 
points unaccounted for: and because our whole view of the 
subject of the origin of the Greek letters may have to be mod- 
ified owing to the wonderful discoveries of a new alphabet in 
Crete by Mr. Evans. 


Lepsius Denkmaler III. Plate clxvi. 
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The two matters which de Rougé’s theory of the origin of 
the Greek alphabet do not explain, are the peculiar manner in 
which certain archaic Greek inscriptions are written termed 
“ Boustrophedon,” and the connection between the Greek letters 
and those of the Cypriote and Cretan alphabets, or syllabaries. 
One of these difficulties to the acceptance of the Egyptian 
provénance of our letters finds a complete, and the othera 
partial explanation in the curious Hittite characters. 

A very cursory examination of the Hittite inscriptions indi- 
cates that they are written in alternate lines from left to right, 
or right to left, that is to say in Boustrophedon style. It has 
been pointed out that this is the way in which agriculturalists 
plough a field, and some connection has been suggested be- 
tween the two. Be this as it may, we now know that no subtle 
reasoning of the Greek mind gave rise to this practice of their 
forefathers, which they finally abandoned. The primitive 
Greeks only copied this method from some people, who in their 
turn took it from this ancient Hittite or Syrian mode of writing. 

It presents no link with Phoenician or Egyptian practice, and 
so throws grave doubt upon a Phoenician derivation of Greek 
letters and any Egyptian ancestry. 

The second question illustrated by the Hittite text relates to 
the origin of the Cypriote and Cretan syllabaries, or characters. 
In both instances some of the signs are undoubtedly identical 
or derived from the Hittite, but whether directly or some in- 
termediate script cannot yet be decided. 

M. de Rougé’s theory endeavored to prove that the Pheeni- 
cian-Greek alphabet was derived from hieratic Egyptian, but he 


only treated of it by means of the short Semitic alphabet as illus- 
trated by Carthaginian inscriptions on the sarcophagus of a 
Sidonian prince, one Eshmunazar, since proved to be of com- 
paratively late date. After de Rougé’s time, the Moabite 
stone and the great Aramaic inscriptions at Sindjirli have been 
discovered. This Aramaeo-Phcenician alphabet however con- 
tained only twenty-two letters, whereas that of the early 


Greeks of Asia Minor, Lycia, and Caria amounted to at least 
forty letters, whilst the Archaic-Cypriote alphabet, or sylla- 
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bary, employed in writing a Greek dialect had fifty-four letters. 
This alphabet too, like the linear signs of Crete and the alpha- 
bets of Greek Asia Minor, contains almost precise prototypes of 
the earlier Greek letters, and it is probable that it was from 
one, or all, of these scripts, and not from the Phcenician alpha- 
bet that Greek letters were derived. 

There are close connections between some of the Cypriote 
and proto-Greek signs and Assyrian cuneiform also. The 
Phoenicians may have formed their alphabet from the Cypri- 
ote, and not from the Egyptian. As to whether there are 
traces of Egyptian hieratic letters in the Cretan and Cypriote 
ones that is a difficult question, but some Cretan signs appear 
practically alike to Egyptian hiereoglyphic ones, especially a 
figure of an eagle. 

The most popular of all Cretan symbols the Labrys, or 
double headed battle axe, is absolutely Hittite. A sign on one 
or more of the Cnossus tablets appear to be identical with the 
hiereoglyph read “dimme,” or “timme,” on the Tarkademos 
Boss. The double peaked Hittite symbol for country may, 
turned sideways, be the Cretan and Cypriote sign originative 
of the Greek Delta; and the triangle, and another Hittite sign, 
are apparently used in Crete. 

On the other hand the connection between the Phoenician 
letters and early Greek ones is probable and very close, whilst 
that between Phoenician and Hebrew is as near. So that the 
whole subject of the history of the alphabet awaits further re- 
searches in Hittite and Cretan characters. 

There is one instance of a probable contact between the 
early Hellenic race and the Hittites, should not be omitted and 
that is in respect to one of the tribes, or peoples, assembled at 
the siege of Troy. Homer enumerates among these the 
Keteoi and Mr. Gladstone thought this to be the Greek title 
for the Egyptian Kheta and Assyrian Khatté. 

With regard to the date of the at present known Hittite re- 


mains those of Carchemish must be assigned to earlier than 


717 B. C., when it became an Assyian city. The Boss of Tark- 
ondemos though the cuneiform text is Assyrian is written in 
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Babylonian style and contains a peculiar type form for the char- 
acters denoting mi or me, which hitherto has only been found 
in the 8th century B.C. This particular Babylonian form for 
Assyrian writing is similar to that current under Sargon in 722 
to 705 B. C., so possibly the Boss is of about that era. 

The seals found at Nineveh must be anterior to the city de- 
struction in 606 B.C. If we follow Prof. Jensen, there is an in- 
scription from Malatiyeh that can be dated. It refers to Mut- 
dallu, king of Commagene whom numerous cuneiform texts say 
reigned from 712-708 B.C. The inscriptions of Hamath and 


at the pseudo Sesostris at Karabel are decisively of an 
earlier type of characters than Mutdallu’s and so are probably 
of about 1,000 B.C. or earlier, whilst the Babylonian bowl is 
later than any of the others, probably approaching 600 B. C. 
On the other hand Hittite writing does not appear to have 
been known i” Syria at the time of the Tel-el-Amarna tablets 
1400 B. C., and therefore all Hittite texts found zm Syria are 
probably of later date, but it may have been used there, and 


long before in Armenia and Cappadocia; thusthe Karabel text 
may be a monument of a march to the coast from the east of 
those early Hittite tribes inhabiting the Taurus and its hin, 
terland. ° 

The new texts found by Dr. Luschan at Sindjirli in 1903 will 
it is likely throw light upon this. 

The great lesson derivable from these notes upon the Hit- 


tites and their hiereogplyphs, is that the true solvent for the 
many interesting questions alluded to, is not in the skill of 
scholars trying to master the subject, but in the spade of the 
excavator. 

It is by an examination of the site of ancient Carchemish, or 
some other Hittite city, that inscriptions will be disinterred 
which by their excellent preservation and the length of their 


texts will enable us to compare them with their compeers in 
the hiereoglyphic writings of neighboring peoples. Perhaps 
by bringing to light another and more prolix bilingual docu- 
ment the whole decypherment will be suddenly explained. 
The mystery of the “ Forgotten People” will be revealed; their 
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manners, history, conquests, customs and laws will, as with 
Babylonia and Elam recently, be restored to us. 
It is really only a question of a little money and enthusiasm 


and another lost chapter of the story of the human race hidden 
for 3,000 years will be regained. 


JosrrH OFrrorp, 
Member Society of Biblical Archeology. 


Rock-hewn Dwellings in Palestine. 


The Builder, referring to Rock-hewn Dwellings, says : 

The land where the cave-dwellers and cave-worshippers 
have always been found in the greatest numbers, and where 
they still survive at the present day in innumerable communi- 
ties, is Palestine. Here this mode of life is closely associated, 
apparently, with certain religious customs and traditions—in 


other countries like Spain or Italy the cave villages are made 
use of for more sordid reasons. For instance, the very curi- 
ous rock-cut village of the Barraneo at Grenada in Spain, in- 
habited at the present day by innumerable gypsy families 


under the rule of their “king, 
merely indolent reasons. Gypsies in other parts of the world 
have similar lazy characteristics, and a degraded part of the 
population in Cyprus exists under this name and in this man- 
ner. In such cases the settlements have usually been made in 
abandoned quarries. In Palestine these Troglodytes have 
been almost exclusively Christians ever since the introduction 
of the religion, both as dwellers and worshippers in natural 
or rock-cut caverns. And this fact is of particular interest in 
connection with the early history of Christianity all over the 
Roman Empire. 


In Italy and Greece the hermits’ cells in community, or as 
solitaries, were invariably caves, sometimes left in their natu- 
ral condition, to judge by the numerous examples remaining 
amongst the Apennines. In the Levant, on the contrary, 
these places are almost always more or less artificial. In the 


is chosen by such people for 
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valley of the Jordan, and its ramifications on either side, the 
Orthodox and other Christians still make their homes amongst 
the rocks in almost incalculable numbers. At the present day 
it is comparatively easy to inspect this curious method of life, 
followed by such numbers of men (and even women are not 


unknown) who, renouncing the comforts of civilization, prefer 
to live in the most primitive style possible. One of the easiest 
visited of such communities exists in the Wady el Kelt, a long, 
narrow valley leading down from Jerusalem to the Dead Sea 
and Jericho. This valley, being the traditional scene of 
Elisha’s retirement, and of the story of the miraculous feeding 
by ravens, has always possessed particular attractions for the 
imitators of the prophet; though of late years the legend of 
the ravens has been somewhat discounted by the discovery 
that the Hebrew word “Horim” may have meant the name of a 
Semitic tribe of the locality, as well as the birds in question. 
Here at the bottom of the valley, where a tiny rivulet affords 
a constant supply of drinking water, the successors of untold 
generations of hermits still live as in the days of Elisha, and 
on the same meagre fare—a dish of pulse and a few fruits—the 
produce of their scanty gardens their only means of suste- 
nance. A certain amount of additional food may, however, be 
supplied by the modern Arab representatives of the “ Horim,” 
who in this district are Christians of the Orthodox Church. 

In Syria rock-hewn dwellings (often amplifications of natu- 
ral caverns) are a particular characteristic of the country. 
The comparatively little-known Hauran is !full of ramifying 
underground excavations, partly the result of digging for lime 
in the soft limestone of the country, but enlarged and aug- 
mented for residential purposes. The German Palestine Ex- 
ploration Society has done much toward investigating this 


district, in spite of the natural opposition evinced by the 


natives, who still make very considerable use of these excava- 
tions as places of concealment from Turkish tax-gatherers, if 
not, as in the old days, places of refuge from impending mas- 
sacres. The interesting town of Ed Derdah in the Hauran 
has been partly explored by Prof. Schumacher, a German en- 
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gineer of Maifa, and described in the papers of the English 
Palestine Exploration Fund,* where will be found an interest- 
ing account of his adventures in an underground labyrinth of 
ancient dwellings leading one out of another. The Professor 
employed the ancient device for finding his way about in these 
somewhat dangerous places by tying one end of a ball of 
string at the entrance and exploring the interior as far as the 
string allowed. The chambers of this ancient town are in 
some cases lined with masonry, and also the long airholes, 
often 70 feet in height, which lead up to the earth’s surface, 
are constructed with masonry. To judge, however, from Mr. 
Schumacher’s plans and sketches there is very little to be 
found in these underground recesses of an architectural char- 
acter. The columns used as supports to ceilings, and other 
fragments of wrought stone, have evidently been furnished by 
Roman ruins in the vicinity. Above this subterranean town 
of Ed Derdah are the ruins of an ancient village, probably of 
Byzantine times, which may have been built of stone quarried 
in the underground town. 

The Shefalah, or district of Southern Palestine between 
Hebron and the seashore, is almost as full of these excavations 
as the Hauran, but the lower portion of the Jordan Valley and 
the neighborhood of the Dead Sea are perhaps as remarkable 
for the prodigious numbers of the rock-cut tombs, convents 
and hermitages crowded together in this part of the world as 
for the singularity of the scenery and the historical associa- 
tions. The immense number of the rock dwellings and tombs 
still in use give an importance to this mode of life which can 
hardly be realized in any other country at the present day. 
Quarantena, or the “ Mount of Temptation,” a hill to the north- 
west of Jericho, which was early identified with the story of 
Christ’s temptation in the Wilderness of Judea, is honey- 
combed with convents and hermitages, many of them being of 
extreme antiquity. The most important of these convents 


* « Across the Jordan,” published by P. E. F. Papers on rock-cut vil- 
lages, etc. 
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constituted a small village. The winding road which mounts 
the side of the sacred mountain passes through rock cuttings 
which remind one almost of a Swiss azvenstrasse, and through 
large caverns which have been built up with sub-dividing 
walls, forming houses of one or more stories. The view from 
the windows of such houses embraces the Jordan Valley and 
the Dead Sea plain. This particular convent may be easily 
distinguished from so far away as Jericho by the enormous 
gilded cross recently erected in front of a cavern, against the 
darkness of which it shines resplendent in burnished metal. 
Farther to the south in this district are the famous caverns 
so graphically described in the “Talisman,” although Sir 
Walter Scott’s account of their use by Queen Berengaria is 
probably a little more romantic than historic. At the present 
day this centre of ancient hermit life seems abandoned, n d 
is even difficult to visit on account of the predatory character 
of the felaheen of the district. In the upper valley of the 
Kedron, not far from Jerusalem, a considerable convent of 


Greek “ caloyers” has grown up in a series of ancient sepul- 
chres, probably Jewish, and in addition to the underground 
chambers occupied by the monks, a number of subterranean 
buildings have made their appearance during the past few 
years. 


The Greek Monasteries of Meteora in Thessaly may, per- 
haps, be classed with rock-hewn dwellings. They, at least, 
owe their existence to a desire to take advantage of the most 
inaccessible rocks on the part of the Christians of the four- 
teenth century—whether for reasons of a superstitious nature 
or merely as refuges from the impending Turkish persecu- 
tions. They contain rock-cut chambers and chapels decorated 
with the usual frescoes of the Orthodox Church. These 
monasteries are reached by dizzy ladders and by the usual 
windlass arrangement ; the highest of them is over 1,800 feet 
above the plain. The Greek government has of late years 
been converting this most interesting national monument to 
the use of a convict establishment! It is an unfortunate fate, 
but the original need for these religious refuges no longer ex- 
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ists, and the modern monks of the Orthodox Church have long 
since abandoned them for more reasonable habitations under 
ordinary conditions. The Meteora (7. ¢.,in the air) anchorets 
may have some relationship to St. Simon Stylites. 


Geological Explorations in Egypt. 


Tuanks to the munificence of Mr. W. E. de Winton, who 
generously undertook to defray the entire cost of carrying on 
for one or two seasons geological explorations in the Libyan 
Desert, the trustees of the British Museum have been enabled, 
as the result of the past season’s operations, to enrich consider- 
ably the national collection of fossils in the Natural History 
Museum, Dr. C. W. Andrews, of the geological department, 
was again sent on this mission, and he received valuable as- 
sistance from Captain H. G. Lyons, Director-General of the 
Egyptian Geological Survey, and other officers of the survey. 
Dr. Andrews proceeded to the Fayfim and began work in the 
district to the north of the lake Birket-el-Kerun; and here he 
secured a fairly large collection of vertebrate remains, includ- 
ing several new forms and some specimens of great scientific 
interest, nearly all the bones being of Upper Eocene age. 

The most important object obtained is a very fine and al- 
most complete skull and ‘mandible of a large, heavily built 
ungulate, the first specimen of which was discovered two years 
ago by Mr. H. J. L. Beadnell of the Egyptian Geological Sur- 
vey, who called the genus Arsinoitherium (after Arsinoé, a 
queen of the Fayfim in the third century B. C.), naming the 
species Zitteli, after Prof. K. von Zittel, the distinguished 
palzontologist at the University of Munich, and a pioneer of 
geological exploration in the Libyan desert. Arsinoitherium 
probably resembled in general appearance a big rhinoceros, 
though in no way related to that animal. The form of the 
bones of the feet and legs suggests that it was most nearly 
allied to the elephants and to the Dinocerata, a remarkable 
group of huge extinct herbivorous hoofed mammals, remains 
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of which have been found in great abundance in the Eocene 
Tertiary strata of Wyoming, North America ; but in the pos- 
session of a pair of great bony horns over the nose, together 
with a smaller pair over thé eyes, and in the peculiar form of 
the teeth Arsinoitherium stands quite apart from other 
mammals. 

Dr. Andrews also came across a very large mandible and a 
maxilla, both with well preserved teeth, which have charac- 
ters indicating the existence of a species of Arsinoitherium 
much bigger than the one named after Zittel. 

Of the early and primitive forms of Proboscidea a consider- 
able series of specimens was acquired for the national collec- 
tion at South Kensington. Mention may be specially made of 
a nearly complete skull of Paleomastodon, one of the early 
forms of the elephant family lately found in the Eocene beds 
of Egypt. It is of interest to note that most of the characters 
which give to the skull and teeth of the modern elephant their 
peculiar structure and appearance have in Paleomastodon only 
just begun to develop. Thus as regards the teeth, the grind- 
ers are much simpler than the later forms, and consist of three 
transverse ridges only. Moreover, all the cheek-teeth (pre- 
molars) and molars, are in wear at once, as inordinary mam- 
mals, while inthe recent elephants the front cheek-teeth fall 
out before the hinder ones are cut. The shortening of the face 
and the swelling up of the hinder part of the skull are connec- 
ted with the development of the heavy tusks and trunk of the 
present day elephants; but in Paleomastodon these structures 
were comparatively small, and the animal must have presented 
much the appearance of a very large pig. 

Peculiar interest attaches to the discovery of bones of a large 
Hyracoid about the size of a tapir, belonging to a new genus. 
It is only within recent years that fossil remains of this group 
of mammals, whose affinities have been a puzzle to zoologists, 
have been described. Dr. Andrews relates the occurrence in 
these beds of four other species of Hyraces; and this fact 
would seem to indicate that the comparatively few and insig- 
nificant modern members of the group are the degenerate de- 
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scendants of a once numerous stock which must at that time 
have been an important factor in the Ethiopian fauna. 

The sands and clays in which these bones and fossilized trees 
are imbedded in such abundance are evidence that in Eocene 
times this part of the Libyan Desert was the estuary of a 
great river, down which the carcases of drowned animals, ac- 
companied by big tree-trunks, were swept, and then buried in 
mud and sand. 

Dr. Andrews also obtained a collection of specimens from the 
Pleistocene lake beds of Bricket-el-Kerun, including numerous 
flint implements and remains of an animal which he has iden- 
tified as belonging to the African elephant (Z/ephas Africanus). 
The occurrence of elephant remains in this locality associated 
with flint implements is, as Dr. Andrews points out, very note- 
worthy, both as extending the known range of the African el- 
phant and also as supplying a strong reason for regarding the 
implements as being of prehistoric age, Dr. Budge states that 
no representation of the elephant is met with on any of the 
early Egygtian monuments, which certainly would not be the 
case had the artists been familiar with the animal; and it is 
therefore probable that it became extinct in Egypt at some re- 
mote prehistoric period, when also the implements which were 
found with the remains must have been made. 

The imposing-looking skull of Arsinoitherium Zitteli and 
specimens of Paleomastodon are now exhibited in the Central 
Hall of the Natural History Museum. 

Mention may also be made here of other recent imported 
additions to the exhibited collection in the gallery of fossil 
mammalia. These comprise a series of remains of mammals 
from the Lower Pliocene formation of Pikermi, near Athens, 
obtained during the excavations recently undertaken by the 
Trustees at that place. The bones exhibited are only a small 
portion of the large collection secured by Dr. A. S. Woodward. 
They represent quadrupeds which were living in Greece in the 
Lower Pliocene period, when that country was connected by 
land with Asia and Africa, before the Mediterranean assumed 
its present form. Greece was then a land of forests, table- 
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lands, and lakes; and Pikermi is part of the bed of a silted-up 
lake, into which the bones of accidentally destroyed herds of 
quadrupeds were washed and buried. The remains shown at 
South Kensington belong to primitive elephants (Mastodon), 
rhinoceroses, three-toed horses (Hipparion), numerous ante- 
lopes, giraffes, pigs, hyenas, and monkeys. Attention should 
be drawn to the instructive pieces of the bone-beds showing 
how the fossilized remains occur in the rock. 


Discontinuance of the Ur Expedition. 


The Rev. John P. Peters, Ph. D., D. D., and the Rev. Willis 
Hatfield Hazard, Ph. D., as chairman and secretary respective- 
ly of the advisory board of the Ur Expedition (for the purpose 
of excavating the sites of Ur of the Chaldees and other ancient 
Babylonian cities), have issued a circular to the subscribers 
regarding the discontinuance of the efforts of the organization. 
The circular is as follows: 

New York, July 23, 1903. 


To the Subscribers of the Ur Expedition. 


Dear Sir:—For over three years the committee has endeav- 
ored to secure from the Turkish Government permission to 
excavate. On the roth of June, 1900, an application was made 
for an irade to excavate Maugheir, Ur of the Chaldees, and 
Nawawis (Eridu), two ruins in close proximity in Southern 
Babylonia, and the required topographical map was submitted 
with this application.. The application was in all respects in 
conformity with the law of the Turkish Empire governing ex- 
cavations. No permission to excavate has been obtained, nor 
has any satisfactory reason been given for the failure to grant 
such permission. Later, at the suggestion of the Turkish au- 
thorities, Tel Ibrahim (Kutha) was substituted for Maugheir 
with the same result. 

Dr. Edgar J. Banks, the director of the expedition, has been 
in Constantinople since January 17th, 1901, earnestly pressing 
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the Turkish Government, with the cooperation of the United 
States Legation, for permission to excavate. The committee 
has received from him from time to time detailed reports of 
exasperating delays and devices on the part of the Turkish 
Government to avoid giving satisfaction to a request made in 
accordance with their own laws. During this same period, per- 
missions have been granted to other persons from other 
nations to excavate, while the permission asked for by our 
committee has been withheld. 


The Director of the Museum at Constantinople, the Minister 


of Public Instruction, and other officials directly concerned 
have seemed to favor the granting of the firman and have held 
out from time to time the hope that the permission would be 
at once granted. 

It has been necessary to pay the expenses of the director, 
Dr. Banks, and part of the time the expenses of the two other 
members of the staff, as also expenses of outfit. These costs 
have consumed the funds subscribed and actually paid in, as 
is shown by the accompanying financial statement. There is, 
therefore, no money to be returned to the subscribers. 

Having spent more than three years in endeavoring to 
secure a permission to excavate, according to the terms of the 
Turkish law, having failed even to secure an answer to our 
application, and having exhausted the funds in hand in these 
efforts, the committee does not feel justified in asking for 
further subscriptions. 

At a meeting of the advisory board held July 23d, 1903, fol- 
lowing long and careful consideration and conferences with 
those specially interested, it was therefore determined to lay 
before the subscribers a statement of these facts, with the ac- 
companying memorandum of receipts and disbursements; and 
since it is evidently impracticable, in spite of the plain terms 
of the Turkish law, for American citizens, as such, to obtain 
permission to excavate in the Turkish Empire, or at least in 
Babylonia, it was regretfully decided to disband the Ur Expe- 


dition. 
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The full official personnel of the expedition has been as 
follows: 


President—William R. Harper, LL.D., Chicago. Vice-Pres- 
idents—Cornelius N. Bliss, N. Y.; Hon. R. R. Hitt, Il.; Bishop 
John F. Hurst, Washington; John S. Kennedy, N. Y.; Miss 
Mary Lenox Kennedy, N. Y.; Adolph Kuttroff, N. Y.; R. R. 
McLeod, N. S.; F. N. Peloubet, D. D., Mass.; Bishop Henry C. 
Potter, D.D., N. Y.; Jacob H. Schiff, N. Y.; Richard Stevens, 
N. J.; Isidor Straus, N. Y.; W. F. Whitney, Mass. Advisory 


Board—Cyrus Adler, Ph. D., Washington; Prof. Paul Haupt, 
Ph. D., Baltimore; President Henry Morton, Ph. D., LL. D., N. 
J.; John P. Peters, Ph.D., D.D., N. Y.; William Hayes Ward 
D.D., N.Y. Secretary—Willis Hatfield Hazard, Ph.D. Treas- 
urer—George Foster Peabody. Director—Edgar James Banks, 


Ph. D., Busreh, Turkey. 


Palestine Exploration Fund. 


Tue thorough work which Mr. Macalister is doing at Gezer 
will show once for all the actual history of Palestine. It has 
long been known that the land had many cave dwellers or 
Horites. Indeed, the wonderful Petra seems to be only a 
Horite city enlarged and beautified when its inhabitants had 
gained wealth. Mr. Macalister is going down to the rock in 
all cases and so finds the strata of remains from the latest 
down to the prehistoric. This has never been done before, 
and the minds of archzologists are free from the anxiety felt 
in regard to Lachish and other places lest the most valuable 


remains were overlooked by reason of insufficient excavations. 
Now it is different. When Gezer is left, if only the money be 
given to enable us to carry out our plans before the firman ex- 
pires, we shall be able to say, “The whole story of the Gezer 
is told,” and we shall go to the next place with no longing to 
return and finish an incomplete work. This does not mean, 


of course, that we shall not learn, in other places, much more 
than Gezer will tell us, but it does mean that Gezer goes as 
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far back as any place and reveals primitive conditions. We 
have fallen upon a most fortunate place and all that we have 


to do is to press the work while the firman lasts. The organ- 


ization of our Fund in London was never more vigorous and 
efficient than it is to-day, and we have never had a more suc- 
cessful agent in the field than Mr. Macalister. Not only asa 
manager of the workers, but as a draughtsman he has every 
qualification for his task. 


Speaking of the excellent condition of the organization I 


find it necessary to make some answer to the inquiry of several 
subscribers as to what relation exists between the Egypt 
Exploration Fund and ourown. The fact that Bisiia kindly 
acts as the organ of both seems to cause some confusion. 
There was never any other reason for such confusion, but 
subscriptions are sometimes sent to the one office, which ac- 


companying letters show to be intended for the other. The 
offices have always been glad to render any assistance to each 
other made necessary in this way. The two American secre- 
taries have been personal friends. ‘They subscribe to each 
other’s Funds and no doubt many other persons subscribe to 
both. But there is no relationship between the two, and what- 
ever action the home office of the Egypt Fund has taken in re- 
gard to its American agency does not concern the Palestine 
Fund in the least degree. It is pleasant to know that during 
the thirty and more years of {its existence the Palestine Fund 
has never had the least friction among its English officials or 
with its American branch. No harsh word on its stationery has 
ever crossed the sea, and it is safe to say that none will do so 
while the sacred object of our work isremembered. This makes 


the Fund different from any other existing. It does not make 
promises to museums, nor come into their strivings for prece- 
dence. It has its own work and does it in a strictly scientific 
spirit, but also in that of a modern crusade. 

It is somewhat difficult, one must confess, to keep down the 
unpleasant feeling which arises when our books, maps, casts, 


and slides are brought over for the use of quiet scholars, often 
people of limited means, for our government will permit noth- 
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ing to land until a heavy duty has been paid. Foreigners can 
only regard this as evidence that Americans care more for 
money than they do for science and art, and the attitude of 
our government is most disagreeably like that of Turkey 
which must have money in its hand before anything can be 
done by our Fund. 

The complete failure of the plan to excavate Ur of the 
Chaldees after its managers had spent three years in a vain 
effort to get leave at Constantinople and had expended a 
large sum to no purpose, will surprise no one. It is wholly 
inadvisable that individuals with little or no training should 
first collect money and then undertake to get leave to exca- 
vate, and it is very much better that the existing organiza- 
tions, employing trained men and being well organized 
with national prestige, should go on slowly to do excavating 
in safe and intelligent ways, without scattering the funds 
among too many people and places. 

The volume “ Excavations in Palestine 1898-1900” is a very 
handsome quarto of about three hundred pages with a hun- 


dred plates and many illustrations. Itis a complete account 
of the work in four places of Southern Palestine and contains 
so much more than appeared in the Quarterly at the time that 
the student cannot omit the fuller account. Dr. Bliss, Mr. 
Macalister and Professor Wunsch are the writers and they 
cover the history of the work, the pottery, insoriptions and 
rock-cuttings. So large and costly is the book, necessarily so 
if adequate, that the price for a copy to be forwarded by me, 
prepaid, will be ten dollars. Incorporated bodies will save 
something by letting me order the book to be sent them from 
London by parcels post. 

The new photo-relief map of Palestine, colored, is proving 
very useful. The scale is five miles to the inch. Mounted on 
roller to hang, the size is thirty by fifty inches and the price 
$2.75. In unmounted or sheet form the price is $1.75. 

I would ask every subscriber and friend of the work to re- 
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mit at once, and would gratefully acknowledge the following 
subscriptions received : 


Atterbury, Rev. W. W., 
Austin, Wm. L., . 

Ayers, D. H., 

Barnes, E. W., 

Bassett, Rev. A. B., 
Bentley, John, . ‘ 
Blackwell, Miss F. W., 
Boies, H. M., ‘ i 
Brownson, Miss M. W., 
Bruchbauer, Fred, 

Butler, Miss Virginia, 
Cohen, Chas. J., ‘ 
Columbia Seminary, S. C., . 
Commisariat of Holy Land, 
Cone, Mrs. Sarah B., 
Davis, J. W., P 

Davis, Rev. W. P., 

Donacez, Rev. D. Stuart, 
Farnam, Mrs. Henry, . 
Gammell, William, 
Goddard, Morrell, 
Goodrich, Prof. F. S., . 
Hall, Rev. Francis J., . 


Halsey, Rev. A. W., 
Herbruck, Rev. E., 
Hinke, Rev. Wm. J., 
Hubbard, Jas. M. 
Hyde, Dr. F. E., . 
Hyde, B. T. Babbitt, 
Ladd, Rev. J. L., 
Lee, Mrs. Arthur, 


$5.00 


5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 


10.00 


2.50 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 


5.00 
2.50 
2.50 
5.00 
2.50 
2.50 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
2.50 
5.00 


Lyon, Prof. D. G., 
Maitland, Alexander, 
Merrill, Rev. Geo. E., 
Miller, Edgar G., 
Morrow, Rev. Jas., 
Niles, William, 
Osborn, Mrs. H. S., 
Perry, John H., 
Peters, Rev. John P., 
Pyne, M. Taylor, 
Richards, Howard, : 
Richardson, Rev. H. G., 
Richardson, Mrs. T. G., 
Rockwood, Chas. G., 
Ropes, Prof. Jas. H., 
Schauffler, Rev. A. F.. 
Sharpe, Miss E. M., 
Small, Samuel, 
Sower, Mrs. C. A.., 
Stanton, Rev. J. F., . 
Stevenson, Miss E. W., 
Stewart, Prof. Robt. L., 
Stokes, Mrs. Olivia E. P., 
Stureis, E. . A ‘ 
Suyden, Eben, 
Thayer, Mrs. J. H., 
Walker, Prof. D. A., 
Werren, Rev. J. E., 
Whitin, Mrs. J.C., : 
Worcester, Rev. W. L., 
Zabriskie, Mrs. N. L., . 


$5.00 


10.00 
2.50 
5.00 
2.50 

10.00 
5.00 
2.50 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
2.50 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 

10.00 

10.00 
5.00 

10.00 
5.00 

10.00 
5.00 

15.00 


5.00 


Tueopore F. Wricut, 


Hon. Sec’y. for U. S. 
42 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Book Reviews. 


Tue Mysteries of Mithra. By Franz Cumont. Translated 


from the Second Revised French edition, by Thomas J. 
McCormack. 
In studying the Mithric religion it is ‘necessary to try and 
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get some notion of the pre-Vedic creed which all our ances- 
tors in common, or at all events of that which the Aryans 
brought with them to their Indian home before the first Vedic 
hymn was raised. It isa subject deserving of exhaustive and 
profound study, and it will also want all the aid which imagi- 
nation can lend us to understand fully the character of the 
various gods which our ancestors worshipped. 

Farther back than history can give us any light there were 
worshippers of Mithra. In the Vedic hymns, Mithra and 
Varuna, next to Indra and Agni, receive the greatest meed of 
praise. Mithra and Varuna are sometimes invoked sepa- 
rately, but far more often together, combined, in fact, into one 
being, Mitra-Varuna. The theological system of the Avesta 
and of the Vedas, are widely diverged, yet the Vedic Mitra 
and the Iranian Mithra have preserved so many traits of re- 
semblance that it is impossible to entertain any doubt con- 
cerning their common origin. Among the ancient Persians 
Mithra occupied a large place in the official cult. The fame 
of Mithra extended to the borders of the Aigean Sea, and he 
is the only Iranian god whose name was popular in ancient 
Greece, and this fact alone proves how deeply he was vener- 
ated by the people of the great neighboring empire. 

In Armenia Mithra was one of the principal divinities of the 
theology compounded of the national beliefs of the country 
and a Semitic element imported from Syria. About the end 
of the first century Mithraism was introduced into Rome and 
was soon propagated throughout the provinces, extending to 
Germany, Gaul and Spain. For over three centuries Mithra- 
ism was practised in the remotest provinces of the Roman 
empire, but after many vain endeavors it was finally sup- 
pressed in Rome in 378 A. D. 

Mithraism was the rival of Christianity, and in many re- 
spects it greatly resembled the latter religion ; in fact, its 
doctrines, thoroughly imbued with Chaldean theories, must 
have presented a striking resemblance to that of the Semitic 
religions. The struggle between the two rival religions was 
very stubborn. As Prof. Cumont says: ‘The adepts of both 
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formed secret conventicles, closely united, the members of 
which gave themselves the name of ‘Brothers.’ The rites 
which they practised offered numerous analogies. The secre- 
taries of the Persian god, like the Christians, purified them- 
selves by baptism ; received, by a species of confirmation, the 
power necessary to combat the spirits of evil ; and expected 
from a Lord’s Supper salvation of body and soul. Like the 
latter, they also held Sunday sacred, and celebrated the birth 
of the Sun on the 25th of December, the same day on which 
Christmas has been celebrated, since the fourth century at 
least. They both preached a categorical system of ethics, re- 
garded asceticism as meritorious, and counted among their 
principal virtues abstinence and continence, renunciation and 
self-control. Their conceptions of the world and of the destiny 
of man were similar. They both admitted the existence of a 
Heaven inhabited by beatified ones, situate in the upper 
regions, and of a Hell peopled by demons, situate in the 
bowels of the earth. They both placed a Flood at the begin- 
ning of history ; they both assigned as the source of their tra- 
ditions a primitive revelation ; they both, finally, believed in 
the immortality of the soul, in a last judgment, and in a resur- 
rection of the dead, consequent upon a final conflagration of 
the universe.” 

Prof. Cumont has given us an interesting account of this 
most important but historically most neglected religious 
movements of the Roman Empire. He shows us how Mithra- 
ism greatly influenced Christianity, especially its dogmatology 
and its ideas relative to the powers of hell and the end of the 
world, and also the differences which ultimately assured the 
vanquishment of Mithraism and the triumph of Christianity. 

The volume is accompanied by fifty illustrations of Mithraic 
monuments and art, and a map showing the widespread dis- 
semination of the Mithraic mysteries in the Roman Empire. 

(Chicago. The Open Court Publishing Co., 324 Dearborn 
St. 12 mo. pp 228. Price $1.50.) 
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Tue Recovery and Restatement of the Gospel. By Loran 
David Osborn, Ph. D. 

It is impossible to-day to deny the fact that we are in the 
midst of atransition period in all departments of life, in the 
statements of theological belief; in the activities of the 
Church ; in the definitions of men’s religious life. There is a 
great restlessness and discontent, an antagonism of classes, 
and a want of confidence between man and man. The gulf 
between the Church and the masses is growing deeper, wider, 
and darker every hour. Many wage-earners regard the 
church as a “capitalistic institution,” and as ignorant of the 
real life of the people and of their hopes and aims. Christian- 
ity cannot long survive without the faith of the common 
people. 

The spiritual condition of the church is unusually low. The 
growing worldliness of professing Christians; a paucity of 
conversions ; the decrease in the number of candidates for the 
ministry ; the declining reverence for the sanctuary; the 
growing desecration of the Sabbath ; the increasing neglect of 
family worship, and the weakening belief in the authority of 
the Scriptures—all this is alarming. Never before in the past 
half-century has adherence of the Church to the Bible been so 
lax, its morality so easy-going, and its piety and devotion at so 
low an ebb. The rapid spread of heresy throughout the 
churches is creating genuine dismay in many quarters. Con- 
servative persons have felt that the ‘old-time beliefs of their 
fathers, the tradition of ages, the oracles, which from early 
infancy they have learned to revere and hold most sacred, 
were being demolished. 

The root evil from which the church is suffering to-day is 
the lack of spirituality, the powerlessness of the pulpit to re- 
buke materialism, with its natural train of greed, dishonesty, 
and political and social corruption, and to present with their 
proper force and beauty the great spiritual ideals of Jesus. 
The whole career of Jesus and the presentation of ideals and 
the gift of spiritual powers through which they might be at- 
tained. The preaching of to-day fails to echo the virtues and 
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inspirations of the Word of God ; it is neither great as an exhi- 
bition of Christian intellect nor earnest as an organ of Chris- 
tian spirituality. 

Dr. Osborn has written this book for the purpose of showing 
that the Gospel of Jesus has become obscured ‘during its his- 
torical development and that it is necessary to go back of this 
process to obtain the gospel taught by Jesus and translate it 
into the terms of modern thought and life. He believes that 
there is something radically wrong, that after nearly two 
thousand years the claims of the gospel have been fulfilled in 
so small a measure, and he has reasons for suspecting that the 
difficulty lies, at least practically, in the fact that the gospel 
has been obscured and miscarried, and so has led to misdi- 
rected energy on the part of God’s people. 

Dr. Osborn has given much thought to this work, and he has 
stated very clearly the grounds which have led him to the 
intellectual and spiritual rest which he has found. He finds 
that it does not consist in the acceptance of the traditional 
dogmatic theology of the church, but in a confident trust in 
Christ and loyal obedience to His will. The work tells the 
history of the early transformation of the gospel as it came 
in contact with its early environment, and shows further that 
the new Bible-study movement of the century has done much 
to bring Christianity back to its original sources, and with a 
result of a clearer understanding of the gospel of Jesus than 
any other age has possessed. The author shows that the 
value of a man’s life is measured almost entirely by his works. 
The acceptance of definite creeds and formularies is under- 
stood to be a matter of secondary importance. The true text ° 
of communion with the Church of Christ is righteousness of 
life. The more one learns of Jesus and His divine way of 
salvation, the nearer he is to the living Father, the ever- 
present spirit. This book deserves to have a wide circulation. 


(Chicago. The University of Chicago Press. 12 mo. pp. 
254. Price $1.50.) 
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Firchaological Notes. 


Dr. Hastinos, in an editorial in the Expository Times, in re- 
ferring to Professor Gray’s Commentary on Vumbers, in “ The 
International Critical Commentary,” says: . 

We are on the edge of another great biblical controversy, 
and the significance of Professor Buchanan Gray’s commen- 
tary on Numbers lies in the fact that it is the first book that 
compels us to realize how near that controversy is, and how 
warily we must walk if we are not to suffer from it. 

There are those still living who remember the conflict that 
raged over the Six Days of Creation. That conflict arose when 
the student of geology turned his attention to the Bible. 
Fortunately for the Church the geologist himself suggested 
various expedients by which Genesis and Science might be 
reconciled. And, keen as the issue was, the conflict did not 
last so long nor cut so deep as might have been expected. 

Then came the Higher Criticism. The controversy regard- 
ing the criticism of the Old Testament is within the memory 
of us all, for it is with us still. Its course has been as unfor- 
tunate for the Church as the geological conflict was fortunate. 
Its most responsible advocates, that is to say, its best scholars, 
have been believers, and even Churchmen. But, on the other 
hand, there was an early impression made that the Higher 
Criticism was “made in Germany,” and that was enough to 
surround it with suspicion. More than all, it touched the 
sacred person of our Lord. The Higher Criticism is with us 
still. This generation, it seems probable, must pass away be- 
fore it is finished. 

But already the third great conflict of our day regarding the 
interpretation of the Bible is upon us. It is the conflict raised 
by Archeology. Its course thus far has been most curious 
and conflicting. There are those of us, trained in traditional 
methods of interpretation, who have suffered more from 
Archeology than from Criticism. It has staggered us more to 
be told, as Professor Sayce has told us, that the story of 
Joseph is an adaptation of an Egyptian fiction, than to be told 
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as Professor Smith has told us, that Joseph is probably not the 
name of a person but of aclan. And yet, until quite recently, 
the Archzologists have fought the Higher Critics and been 
hailed as the champions of traditional orthodoxy. Quite re- 
cently Professor Friedrich Delitzsch has rudely shattered that 
delusion, and we see the Critics defending, the Archzologists 
assailing, the very foundations of our faith. But Archeology 
got a good start in popular favor, and in its wildest gambols it 
will never terrify the people as the Higher Criticism has done. 

We are on the eve of a new controversy. It will be raised 
by the Study of Comparative Religion. How radically it will 
effect our dearest beliefs may be seen at oncein Dr. Buchanan 
Gray’s commentary on Mumbers. We have taught our chil- 
dren the story of Aaron’s rod that budded. We have fancied 
it unique. Its uniqueness was to our minds one guarantee of 
its miraculousness. Dr. Gray calmly says: ‘There are many 
somewhat similar stories of the miraculous vegetation of dried 
sticks,” and gives examples. A still closer and more constant 
companion of our teaching has been the Brazen Serpent. In 
the Golden Bough Dr Frazer cites the story of the Brazen Ser- 
pent in connection with the custom of getting rid of vermin 
by making images of them. Thus the Philistines, when their 
land was infested by mice, made golden images of the crea- 
tures, and sent them out of the country. Apollonius of Tyana 
is said to have freed Antioch of scorpions by making a bronze 
image of a scorpion, and burying it under a small pillar in the 
middle of the city. Gregory of Tours tells us that the city of 
Paris used to be free from dormice and serpents, but that in 
his lifetime, while they were cleaning a sewer, they found a 
bronze serpent and a bronze dormouse, and removed them,— 
after which they abounded there. Dr. Buchanan Gray does 
not say that he accepts Dr. Frazer’s explanation of the Brazen 
Serpent, but he certainly does not say that he rejects it. 

These are similar examples. Others touch us still more 
nearly. What are we todo with them? What are we to do 
with the whole subject of Comparative Religion in its relation 
to the interpretation of the Bible? Shall we speak of it igno- 
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tantly as an enemy of our religion? At least we cannot raise 
the odium theologicum by saying that it is made in Germany. 
Comparative Religion is the one study Germany seems to have 
neglected. Shall we say that common-sense—convenient 
synonym for ignorance—enables us to brush it aside? Or 
shall we study Comparative Religion a little, and if we find 
that it asks us to change our ideas of the interpretation of the 
Bible once more, agree to change them, and discover the Bible 
itself more divine than before? 


Aw almost priceless series of painted wooden Egyptian 
models, discovered by Mr. John Garstang, B. Litt, F. S. A., at 
Beni-Hasan, are on view at the rooms of the Society of Arts 


in Burlington house, London. 


Mr. Garstang spent last winter in opening an extensive ne- 
cropolis dating from the Middle Empire (2,300 B.C.), and has 
excavated remarkable evidences of the industrial and domestic 
life of that period. 


The necropolis dates from the time of the highest civiliza- 
tion in Egypt, but, although entombed before mummification 
became a high art, the bodies were in a remarkable state of 
preservation, and on the coffins were models depicting the 
everyday life of 4,000 years ago. 

Upon the coffin of one Nefery, a chief physician, was found 
a great rowing-boat, with twenty oarsmen standing in an atti- 
tude of swinging to the beat of two figures seated on a raised 
platform. The model, which is about twenty-four inches in 
length, looks as fresh as though it had been constructed yes- 
terday, and the same can be said of other models, which have 
not been restored in the slightest degree. 

One shows the process of bread-making existing at that 
time and still in vogue; another the process by yeast fermen- 
tation of beer-making, which has survived without alteration 
to the present day. 

In the model of a warship, found in the tomb of a warrior, 
there is a model of two men seated at a table near the stern, 
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playing a game which looks like chess. The board is marked 
perfectly, and two loose pieces are still there. 

The same warship contains a negro soldier, armed with bow 
and arrows, standing in the bow as a lookout, and sailors are 
hoisting a linen sail. Another boat, found in the tomb of An- 
tef, a courtier, has double steering oars, the earliest form of the 
rudder that has been discovered. 


There is a wooden model of a woman, with a long skirt, car- 


rying a child upon her back, apparently under a shawl. The 
head of the babe is fitted by a short peg to the rounded back 
of the woman. The custom and dress are not recognizably 
Egyptian. The chief features of the statuette, which is about 
eight inches in height, are the character of the skirt, the wealth 
of hair arranged around the face, rolled back from the brow, 
and the prominent nose with rounding end. 

These and other curious objects found at Beni-Hasan will go 
eventually to the museums of Liverpool, Oxford and Cam- 
bridge universities. Professor Garstang being the reader in 
Egyptian archeology at the former institution. The Ashmo 
lean Museum at Oxford has received the boat with armored 
men and canopy. The University of Liverpool, by the gener- 


osity of Mr. J. Rankin, the donor, will be provided with a series 
of objects useful to students, including the model of a granery, 
and the painted coffin of User-het, a warrior, inscribed with 
long funereal text. The report of these excavations will prob- 
ably take the form of a volume on the Burial Customs of the 
Egyptians in the Middle Empire. The professor will resume 


his excavations at Beni-Hasan in the autumn. 


Tue July number of Bisa contains an erroneous statement 
“‘on the two newly organized German societies for the investi- 


gation of the Orient, the Vorderasiatische Gesellschaft and the 
Orientgesellschaft,” namely, that “only the latter is engaged 
in excavations. . . . The Vorderasiatische Gesellschaf 
confines its labors to the publication of special researches in 
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its Wissenschaftliche Mitteilungen and to popular expositions 
of the results of Oriental discoveries.” 

In the interest of the Vorderasiatische Gesellschaft, I beg to 
correct this statement. The statutes of the latter society 
state expressly that it wishes to further the exploration of the 
Orient by subsidizing excavations and travels for scientific re- 
search. The Orientgesellschaft aims only at excavations for 
the Berlin museums and communicates occasionally the 
results. Its financial means are considerable, as it has the aid 
of the German Emperor and the Court. The other society 
was founded by scholars without such official aid and has, 
therefore, to use economy, the more so as in the interest of 
popularity its members pay only one-half of the yearly contri- 
bution demanded by the Orientgesellschaft, for which half 
two series of publications are furnished. This popularizing 
policy will, of course, leave money for excavations, etc., only 
with a very large membership. 

The society has, however, increased sufficiently in the year 
1903 to begin, on a modest scale, to execute the part of its 
program speaking of researches on the spot. It has sent Dr. 
H. Winckler to Syria to be present at the excavations con- 
ducted by Macridi Bey for the museum of Constantinople at 
Saida, the ancient Sidon. If I am not mistaken also a fraction 
of the expenses of excavation has been contributed, regardless 
of the question where the monuments found will go. The 
society hopes that this beginning of activity in this field of 
such researches will within the next years be developed con- 
siderably. Dr. Winckler will report soon on his observations 
and results (among his personal results is the discovery of a 
very large Aramaic inscription in a well near Sidon). 

The plans for 1904 depend entirely on the income of the 
society to which I hope some readers of Bistia will be able to 


contribute by becoming members. 
W. Max Mutter. 


Says Dr. John P. Peters: 
There was an American Palestine Exploration Fund, organ- 
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ized about the same time as the English, which was to have 
done for the east side of the Jordan what the English did for 
the west. Unfortunately this organization went to pieces, 
leaving very little in the way of results. But within the last 
few years there has been started in Palestine a School of 
Oriental Research under the auspices of the American Insti- 
tute of Archeology, similar to the American schools at Athens 
and Rome, which have done such good work in scientific ex- 
ploration and in training Greek and Latin teachers and 
professors for our schools and colleges. 

The Germans are about establishing a similar school, but 
with a strong religious bias. There is also in Jerusalem a 
Biblical school, already mentioned, established by the French 
Dominican monks at St. Etienne, a little north of the Damas- 
cus gate. These monks, while they have not had the funds to 
conduct excavations, have done valuable work in training 
students and in the publication of a Biblical journal, perhaps 
the best of its kind in the world. 

I need not speak of individual efforts and of the various 
small archeological and Biblical collections which one finds in 
Jerusalem. Almost every resident of Palestine—English, 
American, French and German—has some interest in and 
knowledge of or theory about the antiquities, the ancient his- 
tory, and the identification of sites in Palestine. So, forexam- 
ple, asl am walking down the Bethlehem road, west of the 
walls of Jerusalem, a man accosts me in English and expounds 
to me his theory of the topography of Jerusalem, and the 
actual site of the hill of Zion. I call on a lady, the head of an 
English school, and am shown some interesting Greco-Phceni- 
cian glass and a small piece of gold leaf, with an inscription in 
Greek letters : ‘Good luck to the newly married.” The holes 
in the gold leaf showed that it had been sewn on the garment 
of a corpse, and the reference of the inscription was to the 
marriage of the dead with Persephone. It had come from a 
tomb excavated by the natives in the neighborhood of the 
ancient Mareshah in the Shephelah. I am the guest of the 
Franciscan monks in Tyre, and the abbot holds a discourse on 
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the antiquities of the country. He had been in Jerusalem 
when Dr. Bliss was excavating there, and had followed his 
work closely and intelligently. I meet an American mission- 
ary at the Jewish town of Safed in Galilee, and he tells me of 
monuments which he has discovered in northern Galilee in 
missionary and hunting tours, which are as yet on no map, of 
a cave full of flint fragments, remains of the period of the 
stone workers, and much more. 


Cox. YANKE, a retired officer, has just read a lecture before 
the members of the Berlin Geographical Society on the results 
of a journey last year through Asia Minor, undertaken for the 
purposes of historical and geographical investigation. The 


starting point of the journey was Alexandretta, and the route 
followed was first to Smyrna, then by ship to Rhodes, Messina 
and Adana, on the Cilician coast. An excursion to Pompeiop- 
olis was made, as well as one from Alexandretta to Bailan and 
the Bailan Pass. The latter, lying 680 métres above the level 
of the sea, afforded a beautiful view of the Plain of Antioch 
and the Kara-su Valley. On returning to the battlefield of 
Issus, where Alexander the Great defeated Darius, surveys 
were made, which excited much curiosity among the popu- 
lation. 

Two other passes, mentioned by Strabo and Xenophon, were 
also visited, one forming a defile along the coast. The battle- 
field of Issus is crossed by two rivers, and the common opinion 
was that the river which proved disastrous to Darius was the 
most northerly one. The lecturer regarded this assumption 
as erroneous, as the river in question had high steep banks. 
The southern river must, therefore, have been the one which 
Darius had in his rear. Misled by his scouts as to the move- 
ments of the Macedonian army, he committed the same mis- 
take which was so fatal to him at Granicus, drawing up his 
troops on too limited a ground in front of theriver, The 
lecturer considered that the estimate of 600,000 men as the 
strength of the Persian Army was excessive, since so large a 
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body of troops could never have had room on the battlefield. 
The number was probably only 60,000. Alexander, who had 
recovered from his illness caused by bathing in the Cydnus 
more rapidly than his opponent had expected, surprised the 
Persians in their unfavorable position and defeated them. 

From Issus the lecturer continued his journey over the 
Cilician Gate and the Taurus Range to the salt steppes in the 
interior of the country. The opportunity was taken to survey 
the course and the valley of the Kokun-su. The valley leads 
up to the Taurus and forms at the top a level 250 métres in 
width, encompassed by high rocks, which must have been 
passed over by armies in ancient times on their marches from 
the coast to the northwest. 

Trips were made from Smyrna to Pergamon, Ephesus and 
Troy. At Troy a party of thirty ladies and gentlemen, arch- 
zologists, who were visiting the hills of Hissarlic, under the 
guidance of Prof. Dorpfeld, was met. From this point the 
neighboring battlefield on the Granicus (Karaboga) was vis- 
ited. At the spot where Darius suffered his first defeat at the 
hands of Alexander, the Granicus is only a shallow expanse of 
water, which can be waded without difficulty and which has 
doubtless been often crossed by armies. 
































Pror. Dr. Grorce Stemnporrr sends to the Sunday School 
Times an interesting account of research in Egypt during the 
season which has just come toaclose. He refers to the work 
of John Garstang at Benihassan, for the Liverpool and several 
private collections ; of W. M. Flinders Petrie at Abydos ; of 
Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt at El Hibeh, and in Behnera, the 
ancient Oxyrynchus ; of Mr. Davis at Thebes ; of the Reisner at 
Naga Oeir, opposite Girgeh, for the. University of California ; 
of the German Orient Society near the pyramid of King Ne- 
woser-ra of the fifth dynasty ; and of Mr. Ballard, an English 
private citizen, on the extensive pyramid plain of Gizeh. 

Referring to the discovery of a new fragment of Jesus’ 
‘ Sayings,” Dr. Steindorff says: ‘“ None, however, is more im- 
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portant than the new fragment of the ‘Sayings of Our Lord,’ 
dating from the third century. In 1897 Grenfell and Hunt 
had already discovered a fragment of the Logia Jesu, which at 
once attracted the greatest attention in educated circles, and 
called forth @ voluminous literature. The new fragment is 
very similar in contents to that of 1897. Each ‘Saying’ 
likewise begins with the words ‘Jesus says.’ Many of these 
‘Sayings’ are not known elsewhere; others are found in the 
Gospels, but are cited in somewhat altered form. The condi- 
tion of six of the new Logia is very fragmentary. Neverthe- 
less, we can more readily determine the origin of the ‘Say- 
ings’ from the new papyrus than from the one of 1897. It has 
an Introduction which declares that what follows consists of 
‘the words which Jesus, the living God, spake to two of his 
disciples.’ One of the ‘Sayings’ is to some extent already 
familiar, though not found in any of the canonical writings, 
namely, ‘He who rules shall remain,’ cited by Clemens of 
Alexandria as derived from the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews. Reminders of the earlier Logia, as is well known, 
have also been discovered in the ‘ Miscellanies’ of Clemens of 
Alexandrinus (III, 10, 63, 70, 15, 98, 99). Perhaps the newly 
found Logia fragments will bring value to Henriei’s opinion 
that at one time there existed an independent Logia collec- 
tion. Grenfell and Hunt, as also Harnack, maintain that the 
first Logia were derived from the apocryphal gospel according 
to the Egyptians.” 


Pror. Dr. Von Luscuan has just returned from his fifth ex- 
pedition to northern Syria, bringing with him thirty-four 
large boxes of Hittite archeological finds, intended for the 
Royal Museum at Berlin. As the finds of the other four expe- 
ditions are also there, the Museum will become, next to that of 
Constantinople, the headquarters for Hittite archeological 
studies. This is one step towards satisfying German ambi- 
tion to make the collections in Berlin rival those in the British 
Museum, where, it is alleged, foreign savants and scholars are 
no longer welcomed as they were in former days. 





